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women can talk. But she had risen greatly in Mr. Disraeli's
intellectual esteem. She really had good sense, and was a
sound judge of character. For instance, she saw through
Gladstone. How lucky it was for Disraeli that England had
a Queen and not a King! At dinner the conversation was
lively and pleasant. Mr. Disraeli had never felt less
constrained. He said all he had to say, in the most surprising
terms, and the Queen thought she had never seen any one
so amusing. She was enchanted by the bold simplicity with
which he asked her over the table: "Madam, did Lord
Melbourne ever tell your Majesty that you were not to do
this or that?" Sometimes when they were alone, the
Minister's compliments became flowery and almost direct.
But the Queen excused him when she recalled that he had
Eastern blood. The Queen loved the East. She delighted
to have an Indian servant standing behind her chair, and at
the head of her Realms this ingenious and sentimental
Grand Vizier.

She invited him everywhere. She asked him to come and
see her at Balmoral, where life was simpler and more free.
Unfortunately, the guest was often ill. The long journeys
fatigued him. The Queen sent her physician, the famous
Sir William Jenner, to Mr. Disraeli's sick-room. Sir
William insisted on the Premier keeping his bed. In the
morning the Queen came to see him. "What do you think,"
he wrote to Lady Chesterfield, "of receiving your Sovereign
in slippers and a dressing-gown?** Seeing him so weak, she
grew maternal. Their relations became entirely human.
She talked to him of Albert; he told her of Mary Anne.
Minister and Sovereign had both found happiness in marriage,
in the past, and here was one more bond between them.
When he returned to London, he received a box of flowers.
"Mr. Disraeli, with his humble duty to your Majesty:
Yesterday eve, there appeared in Whitehall Gardens, a